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IX. — Hindu Ascetics and their Powers 
By Professor CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The ancient books of the Brahmans and Buddhists abound 
with stories of the marvelous powers attained by the practice 
of asceticism. These marvels range from such not unbelieve- 
able things as thought-reading, to such absurdly incredible 
feats as diving into the ground and coming out at the feet of 
the Buddha on the summit of Himalaya. 

Betwixt and between are such wonders as " entering the 
body of another, as wind enters an empty space." Here you 
have eleven words, and each, taken singly, is clear. Taken 
together, and apart from the context, they are as vague as 
Jabberwocky, 1 " 'Twas brillig, and the slithy toves," and so on. 
And even when you take them with the context (that is, the 
story of Ruchi and Vipula, given below at page 149, from 
the Maha-Bharata), they would still be hopelessly obscure, if 
the facts to which they refer — namely, hypnotism and effec- 
tive suggestion to the hypnotized subject to refrain from a 
sinful deed, processes known to the Hindus two thousand 
years and more ago — had not been rediscovered in the nine- 
teenth century, and recognized 2 as the intended meaning of 
the original text of the Maha-Bharata. 

In 1 914, my colleague and friend and former pupil, Pro- 
fessor James Haughton Woods, contributed to the Harvard 
Oriental Series a volume numbered 17 and entitled The Yoga- 
System of Patanjali. It contains the Mnemonic Rules of 
Patanjali, the Comment or Yoga-bhashya, and the Explanation 
of Vachaspati-Micra. The third of the four divisions of the 

1 In the first chapter of 'Lewis Carroll's' delightful classic, Through the Look- 
ing- Glass. 

" This was done by Professor Edward Washburn Hopkins of Yale, in an 
admirably learned article, "Yoga-Technique in the Great 'Epic" Jour n. Am. Or. 
Soc. XXII (1901), 333-379. The article is part of the fruit of an acquaintance 
with the Maha-Bhdrata which is quite unrivaled in the Occident. To Hopkins, 
my most grateful acknowledgements. 
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work treats of the incidental fruits of Yoga-practice, and is 
entitled " Supernormal Powers." During the months that 
this volume was in the press, I often asked myself the ques- 
tion, "Would it not be worth while for some one who is 
conversant not only with the Hindu books, but also with the 
results of modern investigations in ' abnormal psychology,' to 
try to separate those of these powers which have some basis 
in scientifically established fact from those which have 
none ? " 

The first steps in such an undertaking would be to make a 
large and comprehensive collection of the data of the ancient 
Hindu texts and to gain a good command of the modern dis- 
coveries just mentioned. I have myself made no such col- 
lectanea; but I have thought that even so rough-and-ready 
an essay as the following might be of present interest, and 
also of eventual usefulness as a suggestion to some young 
and ambitious scholar. 

The Hindus recognize six philosophical systems as ortho- 
dox, and give them a collective name, The Six (Bodies of) 
Views or Shad-darganam. 3 These make three pairs, and 
each member of each pair stands in specially close relation 
with its mate. The six Sanskrit names are Sankhya and 
Yoga, Mimansa and Vedanta, Nyaya and Vaigeshika. 4 The 
third pair, last in time as in importance, comprehends the 
Hindu logical and atomistic systems. Mimansa is concerned 
with religious observances, and is properly not a philosophical 
system. Of the Vedanta or Monistic System, the funda- 
mental idea is the identity of Brahman with the soul. " That 
art thou " (tat tvam asi), " I am Brahm " (aham brahma asmi). 

3 Sanskrit shad is for shash (' sex,' IJ, ' six ') ; and darc-ana-m, formed like Sptir- 
oj'o-i', is from dr(, dare, drac, ' set,' familiar to us through the Greek SipK-eirffai, 
l-SpaK-e, and so on. 

4 Excellent brief accounts of them all, written by Garbe and translated by 
C. R. L., may be found in Johnson's Universal Cyclopaedia, under the six head- 
ings just given. See also the Summary of all the Systems (except Vedanta) or 
Sarva-darcana-samgraha, translated by E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, London, 
1882; and for the Vedanta, Paul Deussen's Outline of the Vedanta, translated by 
J H. Woods and C. B. Runkle, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1906. 
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" Brahm is the eternal principle which creates the worlds, 
sustains, and again absorbs them." The Sankhya or Enu- 
merative Philosophy appears to be the oldest of the products 
of Indian speculation that was elaborated into a system. It 
recognizes two eternal entities, matter and souls, and is held 
to be the outcome of a reaction from the idealistic monism of 
the Upanishads as embodied later in the Vedanta. The Yoga 
system is the ancient Hindu doctrine of concentration of mind. 
As a system, it is based upon the Sankhya, inasmuch as it 
adopts the Sankhyan theory of cognition, the Sankhyan cos- 
mology, physiology, and psychology, and so on. But it is 
distinguished from the Sankhya chiefly by the fact that the 
early " Sankhya does not believe in a personal God, while 
God is the supreme belief of the Yogin," 6 and further by its 
teaching of Yoga, from which the system receives its 
name. 6 

Disparate as these systems are in their philosophical con- 
tent, they are all one as to their aim or goal. This is liberation, 
moksha, a setting-free of the soul — in one way or another — 
from the bonds of the round of existence, the round of death 
after birth and of birth after death. Indeed, the acknowl- 
edgement of the vast significance of the goal, as compared 
with the means of its attainment, is made by old Vijnana 
Bhikshu, at the end of his Commentary on the Exposition of 
the Sankhya Philosophy, with an abandon which is little short 
of sublime : " Be it thus, or be it so, — the excision of it (the 
fundamental error of life) is the supreme aim of the soul ! " 7 
Moreover, the spiritual elevation of these old teachers of the 
ways of salvation is often such as quite to confound the Occi- 
dental who has been taught to think of them with disdain. 

5 E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, in. 

6 Sanskrit yoga is from the same radical as Sanskrit yugd-m, ' yoke,' Latin 
jugu-m, ' yoke,' English yoke, Latin jung-ere, and so on. Yoga means ' a yoking, 
harnessing, putting-to (of horses)'; then 'a putting-to of the energies of the 
mind,' and so, ' application, concentration, intent contemplation.' 

7 Sankhya Pravacana Bhdshya, VI, 70, Harvard Oriental Series, 11, 163: "Be 
all my argument right, or be all my argument wrong, the putting an end to the 
threefold misery of existence is the aim of the soul " ( Yad vd, tad vd, tad-ucchittih 
Jntrusdrthah ) . 
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Take, for instance, the author of the Comment on the Yoga- 
Rules or Yoga-bhdshya? First he quaintly describes how the 
gods tempt an advanced Yogin with the sensual pleasures of 
their quite transitory heaven : " Sir, will you sit here ? Will 
you rest here ? This pleasure might prove attractive. This 
maiden might prove attractive. This elixir wards off old age 
and death." And so on. Then the author suggests the 
Yogin's answer to these enticements, and in so doing he rises 
to a pitch of sustained and noble eloquence : " Baked on the 
pitiless coals of the round-of-rebirths, wandering about in the 
blinding gloom of birth and death, — hardly have I found 
the lamp that dispels the darkness of the moral defilements, 
the lamp of Yoga, when, lo, these lust-born gusts of the 
things of sense do threaten to put it out ! How then could 
it be that I who have seen its light, tricked by the mirage of 
the things of sense, should throw myself once more like fuel 
into that same fire of the round-of-rebirths as it flares up 
again ? Fare ye well, (things of sense,) like unto dreams are 
ye ! To be pitied are they that crave you, things of sense, 
(fare well !) " 

This is, of course, Yoga in its noblest and most spiritual 
aspect, and as part of the treatise of a formal system. But 
it is not with the formal systems that we are now concerned. 
It is rather with certain ancient practices out of which the 
systems grew. The purely spiritual achievements of the man 
devoted to Yoga, or Yogin, present no features of interest to 
the gazer or to the tourist photographer. On the other hand, 
the more obvious outward manifestations of Yoga-practice are 
so striking and often so sensational, that they have attracted 
the notice of the casual observer, from the days of Alexander 
even to our own. Such observers include men of very vari- 
ous nationalities and times, — for example, Aristobulus and 
Megasthenes from the Far West, and, from the Far East, 
the pilgrims from China, who, braving the everlasting snows 
of the Himalaya and the yet more awful perils of the Sand- 
ocean, made their way to the Holy Land of Buddhism, and 
recorded with pious care and charming pathos their impres- 

8 Harvard Oriental Series, XVII, 285. 
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sions of the Hindus. Thus Megasthenes, as reported by 
Strabo at xv, 60, describes the Hylobioi: "They live in the 
forests, subsist on leaves and wild fruits, wear garments of 
bast, and abstain from commerce with women and from 
wine." And Aristobulus (as quoted at xv, 61) says that in 
Taxila he saw two of these sages : " They came to Alexan- 
der's table and took their meal standing, and gave an exam- 
ple of their endurance by retiring to a place hard by, where 
the elder, lying down on his back, endured the sun and the 
rains. The other stood on one leg, holding up with both 
hands a stick of wood as much as three cubits long ; when 
the leg got tired, he shifted to the other, and so he kept on, 
the whole day through." 9 For magical powers, the most 
celebrated of all Buddha's disciples is Great Moggallana. 
Indeed, a statement to this effect forms part of the famous 
" He-is-the- Most-Eminent" chapter of the canonical text, 
Anguttara Nikaya, 1, 14. That the fame of his powers had 
spread to far-off China and was undimmed after even more 
than a thousand years, is shown by the statement of the Chi- 
nese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang in his Si-yu-ki or Buddhist Records 
of the Western World. The statement (11, 176 of S. Beal's 
translation) accords almost exactly with that of the Hindu 
Sacred Text. Observations of to-day are recorded, for ex- 
ample, by John C. Oman, in his book, The Mystics, Ascetics, 
and Saints of India, London, 1903, and by the National 
Geographic Society of Washington in its Magazine for 
December, 191 3, in a profusely illustrated article entitled 
" Religious Penances and Punishments Self-inflicted by the 
Holy Men of India." 

Interesting as are the records, ancient and modern, con- 
cerning Hindu Yoga from the pens of foreign visitors to 
India, — yet more interesting and important are the ancient 

9 Strabo, XV, 61 : irapepxopivovs di xal irp&s ■riji/ ' AXe^dvSpov rpdvefav, trapa- 
ffrdvras deiwetv {jcaiy Kapreplav Siddfftceiv, Tapaxupovvras ets riva rb-rrov irXriaiov, 
Hirov rbv piv irpeafjtiTtpov Treffivra inrrtov dvtx^6a\. t&v r]\lwv xal r&v 6p.fipav, 
rbv 5' iardvai. /iowxriceX^ |i)Xo» (irtippJvov &p.<pOTipais toij xep<rli< S<rov TpiTTijx", 
k&p-vovtos 52 tov <tk£\ovs 4ttI Odrepov pxrcuptpeiv t^v fid/jiv nal Siare\eiv ovtus ri)v 
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native records. These abound, not only in the Sanskrit Brah- 
manical writings (notably in the Maka-Bkdrata 10 ), but also 
in the Pali scriptures of the Buddhists. Of these native 
records I desire in the sequel to give some specimens. 

The oldest forms of asceticism were doubtless fasting and 
continence, and the prime motive was doubtless the hope of 
some kind of reward. It is not easy to treat these two mat- 
ters separately. "The elements of Yoga," says Hopkins, 
"are indefinitely antique." This is true, and for a very sim- 
ple and natural reason, to wit : The normal hunger of human 
nature has two great manifestations, the hunger for the bodily 
pleasure of love, and the yet more imperious hunger for food. 
Modern teachers of ethics emphasize not only the pleasure of 
duty, but also the duty of pleasure. The true wisdom of life 
lies in the golden mean, which uses without abusing. The 
precept of the Maka-Bharata, at v, 40, 24, covers the ground 
with brevity and good sense : " By resolute will a man should 
control the organ of generation and the belly " (Dhrtyd cicno- 
daraiii rakshei). But the evils of gluttony and lechery are 
so obvious, that it is no wonder that even the natural and 
normal satisfaction of the two supreme bodily appetites should 
— more or less — have been looked upon as tabu by the cen- 
sor morum through all the ages. And so it is that fasting 
and sexual continence come falsely to be viewed as positive 
virtues. They appear to be the oldest of those attempts to 
gain holiness by carrying to one extreme the denial of crav- 
ings which are wrong and culpable only when carried to the 
other. 

If only a saint can carry these denials far enough, his 
power becomes so great that even the cool marble throne 
of the King of the Gods waxes hot, and he begins to tremble 
lest he be thrust from his seat. The most natural weapon 
with which to combat the saint's "resolute will" is obviously 
a charming young woman. Thus Indra, terrified at the hor- 
rible austerities of Vicvamitra, sends the nymph Menaka to 

10 In this paper, the citations from the Maka-Bharata refer to book and chap- 
ter, or to book and chapter and stanza, of the oblong Bombay edition of 1807- 
1810 of the faka era, a.d. 1885-1888. 
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tempt him. 11 In fear lest the saint in wrath may curse her 
for her temerity, she seeks and obtains the assistance of the 
Wind-god. With him she goes to the hermitage, clothed in 
extremely diaphanous drapery. 

Then, while she, after saluting him, abhivadya tatah sa tarn 

Was sporting in the sage's presence, prakridad rsi-samnidhau, 

Away the Wind-god carried apovaha ca vaso 'sya 

Her garment, white as moonlight. Marutah caci-samnibham. 

This is just a little too much, — even for Vi$vamitra and his 
fierce Yoga. His resolute will, schooled through years of 
self-control, gives way. . . . Menaka becomes the mother 
of Cakuntala, and she in turn of Bharata, the eponymous 
hero of Bharata-varsha or India. 

Granting that fasting and continence are the most natural 
beginnings of Yoga, — why should unnatural and far-fetched 
austerities gain vogue? Doubtless, I think, because of the 
rewards which were believed to come from them, and which 
did in fact come from them. Bhishma, when asked (at xn, 
324) how Vyasa attained a son of more than human power, 
replies : 

All this that you ask me, tapo-mulam idam sarvam 

O Pandava, has austerity as its root. yan mam prcchasi, Pandava. 

By restraining the organs of sense tad indriyani sarhyamya 

Austerity is achieved, not otherwise. tapo bhavati, nanyatha. 

Of a thousand horse-sacrifices, acvamedha-sahasrasya 

And a hundred Soma-sacrifices, vajapeya-catasya ca 

The reward does not equal, my son, yogasya kalaya, tata, 

A sixteenth (of the reward) of Yoga. na tulyam vidyate phalam. 

The Sanskrit word for religious austerity or self-castigation 
is tapas, 'heat' (Latin tepor), and it is often used with the 
word yoga, and virtually in the same sense. 12 " The one-leg 
Yogin strove for one thing only, supernatural powers. Tale 
after tale recounts what powers he gained by these exercises, 
and these powers were his goal." 13 

11 Maha-Bkdrata, I, 72. Many cases of similar strategy are cited by Hopkins 
in his Epic Mythology, sect. 102. 

12 Hopkins, " Yoga-Technique," 372. 13 Hopkins, Great Epic, 107. 
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In the eyes of the full-fledged system, which makes indif- 
ference to joy as well as to sorrow its goal, such a motive is 
logically and theoretically illicit. To a true and spiritual- 
minded Yogin it is most strictly forbidden to seek Yoga- 
powers as an end, or to show them off to others. And that 
is why well-attested cases of the apparently miraculous are 
relatively few. For him, the magical powers are merely an 
incidental by-product. To lust after them, warns the Mahd- 
Bharata at xn, 197, 7, is a sin to be punished with a hell from 
which there is no release. But in spite of the system and in 
actual fact, the rewards — whether of gratified vanity (and 
this is a powerful motive) or of reputation or of gifts — for 
the successful performance of marvelous or apparently super- 
normal acts, are and always have been a temptation to abuse 
Yoga-practices with venal and fraudulent purpose. The aus- 
terities of the " holy men " are described in the Mahd-Bharata, 
often with amusingly grotesque exaggeration, but in such an 
incidental and matter-of-fact way as to make it certain that, 
from very early times, Yoga-practices were common and wide- 
spread in India, and that the belief in their potency was alto- 
gether genuine. 

Some examples of these practices and of the assumedly 
resultant powers may be cited. Of the Great Sages or 
Maharshis, Bhrgu is the greatest. And his sons, Ucanas 
and Chyavana, are especially celebrated for severe austerity 
and corresponding magic powers. It is to Ucanas, indeed, 
that the introduction of fasting as an ascetic practice among 
mankind is — rather amusingly — ascribed. It had formerly 
been known only to god Indra, says the Mahd-Bharata (xin, 
103, 39), but was kept hidden by him, lest its potency, tran- 
scending that of (the most absurdly) lavish giving, might be- 
come known to others. So marvelous are the Yoga-powers 
of the Sage, that he projects himself by Yoga into the body 
of the God of Wealth, Kuvera, and takes his riches, and slips 
out again successfully (xn, 290, 12). So great is his wisdom 
that he is very often coupled with Brhaspati, the teacher of 
the gods. Thus Krshna reproaches Duryodhana by saying 
(ix, 61 , 48): 
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Of Brhaspati and Lianas Brhaspater Ucanaso 

Thou hast not heard the teaching, nopadecah crutas tvaya. 

And even Brhaspati's own son, Kacha, must needs go to 
Ucanas to learn the art of bringing the dead to life (the vidya 
samjivinl, 1, 76, 10). For in the battles of the gods and 
demons, Brhaspati is priest and conductor of the sacrifices 
for the gods, and Ucanas for the demons. But the demons 
have the immense advantage over the gods in that Ucanas 
has the art of bringing the fallen demons to life again, while 
even Brhaspati knows it not (1, 76, 5-9). 

U^anas's brother Chyavana (in, 122) did penance by a 
lake. He remained in one posture until a great ant-hill 
grew up about him, and until this in turn was covered with 
a growth of creepers. But even so, covered with ants and 
looking like a mass of earth, the old saint kept on with his 
horrible austerities {tapo ghoram). At last king Caryati 
comes with his army to that lake. His daughter, Fair-maid 
(Su-kanya), seeing the two eyes of the ascetic flashing like 
fireflies in the ant-hill, out of wantonly idle curiosity, pricks 
them with a thorn and blinds the sage. Such is his magic 
power, that his angry curse suffices to inflict upon the whole 
army the awful distresses of ischury, until his wrath is appeased. 

As a course of far-fetched penance, Chyavana's " Water- 
stay " or uda-vasa, as narrated at Maha-Bharata, xin, 50, is 
hard to match. The tale begins with the Yogin's moral 
preparations : 

Putting away pride and anger, nihatya manarh krodham ca 

Joy and sorrow, praharsam cokam eva ca 

The sage resolved on a course varsani dvadaca munir 

Of staying in the water twelve years, jala-vase dhrta-vratah. 

At the holiest place in all India, the confluence of Ganges 
and Jumna, he went into the water, stemming with his head 
the terrible wind-swift onrush of the flood. But Ganges and 
Jumna passed by the sage as if they were doing him rever- 
ence, and harmed him not. 

In the waters he slept, antar-jalesu susvapa 

Now like a log, the mighty sage, kastharbhuto maha-munih, 

And now erect, the wise one. tatac cordhva-sthito dhiman. 
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The denizens of the water quite lost their fear, and to their 
sight he became so welcome that the fishes with glad heart 
touched (kissed) his lips with their noses. Thus a long time 
went by, until one day a lot of fishers came, spread a vast 
net, and made their haul. In their great catch, to their 
astonishment and dismay, was included the Yogin himself, — 
" his limbs covered with river-grass and snails, his beard and 
matted locks with mossy green." Unmoved by his own looks 
or his own plight, the sage is filled solely with compassion 
for the fishes. The fishers address him : " Unwittingly have 
we sinned. Be gracious, and say what we are to do." 
" Either I shall let go my life, or else you must let go the 
fishes and me with them. I cannot desert them that I have 
stayed with in the water." 

Pale and trembling, the fishers inform King Nahusha. He 
comes and humbly asks the Yogin what service he may do. 
" Ransom me and the fishes from the fishermen," says 
Chyavana. " A thousand I offer," says Nahusha. " A 
thousand is no ransom for me. Pay a fair price, O king." 
So Nahusha bids in succession : " A hundred thousand (a 
lac)." " A hundred lacs (a crore), — or more." " Half my 
kingdom. Or all of it." " Not even that is an adequate 
ransom," says Chyavana. Thus Nahusha is in distressing 
perplexity, saying : 

For the Exalted One, if angered, hanyad dhi Bhagavan kruddhas 

Might destroy even the Triple World trailokyam api kevalam ; 

entire ; 
Much easier me, who, devoid of kim punar mam tapo-hinam 

austerities, 
Must rely on my courage and my arm. bahu-virya-parayanam. 

But just then comes along Cow-son, a forest ascetic who 
lives on roots and fruits. He offers to solve the puzzle of 
the ransom, and the king gladly engages to do his bidding : 

Priceless, O great king, anargheya, maha-raja, 

Are brahmans, highest among castes, dvija, varnesu cottamah, 

And cows, O man-tiger. gavac ca, purusa-vyaghra. 

Let a cow be fixed as the ransom. gaur mulyam parikalpyatam. 
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Delighted with the solution, Nahusha hastens to Chyavana : 

Arise, arise, O brahman-sage ! uttisthottistha, viprarse ! 

With a cow art thou ransomed, gava krito 'si, Bhargava. 

Bhargava. 

And the saint, also delighted, makes answer : 

I here do arise, O prince. uttisthamy esa, rajendra. 

Fairly am I ransomed by thee, samyak krito 'smi te 'nagha. 

blameless one. 

And he proceeds to sing a hymn in praise of cows. Then 
he says : 

I accept your cow, pratigrhnami vo dhenum, 

O fishers. Freed now from guilt, kaivarta ! niukta-kilbisah 

Unto heaven go quickly, divam gacchata vai ksipraih 

With the fishes of the water. matsyaih saha jalodbhavaih. 

Then the fishers, by the power tatas tasya prabhavat te 

Of that sage, mighty, holy, maharser bhavitatmanah 

According to his word, Nisadas tena vakyena 

With the fishes, went to heaven. saha matsyair divam yayuh. 

And so his " course " was finished. 

The tapas of Manu, the progenitor of mankind, and its 
fruit, are told in one of the famous legends of the Hindu 
antiquity, the story of the Flood, Mahd-Bharata, in, 187: 

With arms uplifted, at Great urdhva-bahur vicalayam 

Badari, he, O prince, Badaryam sa, naradhipa, 

Standing on one foot, performed eka-pada-sthitas tivram 

Sharp, very great austerity. cakara su-mahat tapah. 

And likewise then, head downwards, avak-ciras tatha capi 

With eyes steadfastly unwinking, netrair a-nimisair drdham 

He practiced austerity, horrible, so 'tapyata tapo ghoram 

For years ten thousand. 14 varsanam ayutam tada. 

Once when Mariu was doing his awful penances by the 
river, his garment of bast and his matted locks all wetted, 
there came to him a little fish, and said, " Save me from the 
bigger fish." This Manu does. He puts the fish into a 

14 At Ajmere, says Hopkins ("Toga-Yecbnique," 370), there were, even in 
recent times, scores of ascetics who hung like bats from the trees. 
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large jar. Then when that is outgrown, into a tank. But 
the fish grows ever bigger, until at last even the mighty 
Ganges is too small. The power of Manu's austerities is so 
great that, unaided, he takes the fish, now grown monstrous, 
from the Ganges, and carries it to the ocean. Out of grati- 
tude, the fish speaks : " The dissolution of the world by 
water is at hand. Build an ark, with a hawser. With the 
Seven Sages, embark upon it, and take with you all manner 
of seeds. I will save you." And this the giant fish in fact 
does, mooring the ark to a peak of Himalaya. 

That the acquisition of marvelous powers by far-fetched 
austerities was matter of general belief as early as the days 
of Buddha, appears from the fact that Buddha expressly 
condemns them. We find these austerities catalogued in the 
ancient texts of both the Digha Nikaya and Majjhima 
Nikaya? 1 And the Jataka 16 tells of the Naked Ascetics, and 
how they squat painfully on their heels, swing in the air like 
bats, 17 recline on thorns, scorch themselves with five fires 
(one at each quarter and the sun overhead), eat excrement, 18 
and so on. The disciples ask the Buddha whether such 
foolish practices yield any good results. " None whatever," 
answers the Master. " It is by Meditation that the Higher 
Powers are won." 19 

Supernormal powers are (as already said) an incidental 
result of Yoga, rather than an end in themselves, to the 
authors of the noblest works on Yoga and Buddhism. 
Nevertheless, the authors do in fact enumerate these powers 
in a more or less systematic way. Thus the Yoga-bhdshya 20 
contains a long rehearsal of them (chiefly in its third book, 

15 Digha, I, 166 ; Majjhima, I, 77. Explained by Rhys Davids, Sacred Books 
of the Buddhists, II, 227. 

16 Text, I, 493, 19; translation, I, 307. 

17 Do the "bat -course " (vagguli-vata) . 

18 An amazing story about this practice at Dhammapada Commentary : text 
11, 55-57; translation, Harvard Oriental Series, xxix, 132-133. 

19 Jataka : text, I, 493, 22 ; translation, i, 308. 

20 The following references to the Bhdshya fit either the text or the transla- 
tion of J. H. Woods as given in Vol. xvn of the Harvard Oriental Series. See 
especially pages xxxviii to xxxix of that volume. 
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" Supernormal Powers "). Among them are clairvoyance and 
clairaudience (11, 43); power to become invisible (m, 21); 
knowledge of the future (in, 16) and of one's previous births 
(in, 18); thought-reading (in, 19); the cessation of hunger 
and thirst (m, 30); power of hypnotic suggestion (in, 38); the 
power to walk upon water or a spider's thread or sunbeams 
or to pass through the air (in, 42) ; the power by reason of 
which " the fire, hot as it is, burns you not " (in, 45) ; and so 
on. — And Buddhaghosa devotes to the High Powers two whole 
books (xn and xin) of his Way of Salvation or Visuddhi- 
magga? 1 but treats the books very properly as a mere appen- 
dix to " Concentration " or " Samadhi " (which forms the 
second main division of his work, books hi to xi). His clas- 
sification, which seems at first blush neither exhaustive nor 
free from cross-divisions, is under the five heads of magic, 
supernormal hearing, thought-reading, recalling of one's 
former births, and the knowledge of how beings pass into 
and out of existence. The Bhashya refrains from illustrative 
anecdotes. But Buddhaghosa relieves the severity of his 
discussions by many stories of the marvelous. We may 
follow his general procedure for a few of the powers. 

As an instance of clairvoyance, we may cite the story of 
Sona. 22 " Sona reflected : ' It is now more than seven years, 
seven months, and seven days since my young brother went 
forth from us. Where can he possibly be now ? ' and looking 
with the divine eye, he saw him and said to himself, ' He 
is coming with a hundred and one kings to beg my 
pardon.' " 

With clairvoyance goes naturally clairaudience. This is 
exemplified, for instance, by the story of the converted Mil- 
lionaire Miser, as it occurs in the introduction to Jataka, 
number 535. The Brethren were telling how a certain 
Brother showed such wonderful self-abnegation that, if he 
got only drink enough to fill his hollow hand, he would give 
it to his fellows. The Master, by his divine sense of hear- 

21 See Henry Clarke Warren's "Contents of the Visuddhi-magga," xn Journal 
of the Pali Text Society, 1891-1893, no ff. 

^ Jataka, number 532: text, v, 319, 30 ; translation, V, 169. 
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ing, 23 caught what they were saying, issued forth from the 
Perfumed Chamber, came to them, and told them how the 
Brother (who had been stingy beyond all belief) had been 
converted by his teaching. 

Thought-reading is a power very often ascribed to a 
Buddha or a saint, who thereby intuitively discerns the evil 
intentions of another, and so thwarts them. Thus in Jdtaka, 
number 138, the Future Buddha is born as a lizard, and 
lives in an ant-hill near the hermitage of a wise and virtuous 
ascetic. The lizard goes every day to the recluse to hear 
words of edification and holiness. But at last the good 
ascetic departs, and his place is taken by a rascally ascetic, 
who, finding out what a savory dish can be made from lizard- 
meat, resolves to kill and eat the lizard in which the Future 
Buddha is incarnate. The lizard recognizes the ascetic's 
plan and escapes. In this case (as the details at page 297 of 
Vol. 1 of the translation show), and in many others, the use 
of good judgment, or of a knowledge of human nature, may 
explain the thought-reading ; while in others — not so mani- 
festly fictitious — some influence much more subtle may be 
in play. Time and again the texts tell how the Buddha 
rises at dawn from a trance of great compassion, and " looks 
over" the universe to see who is ready to tread the Path of 
Salvation. Then (for example, as at Jdtaka, number 78) " he 
becomes aware " that a hopelessly stingy Treasurer some 
four hundred miles away is ripe for conversion, and proceeds 
to bring about this happy consummation. 

The story entitled "The Mind-Reader" in the translation 
of Dr. Burlingame, is so full of illustrations of these powers, 
that some relevant parts of it may here be given. 24 A lay 
sister, who is providing for a company of monks through the 
rainy season, herself attains the Supernatural Faculties. She 
is thus enabled to see by the divine eye, not only the state of 
their minds and their capacity for attaining Saintship, but 
also their desires as to food and the like, and treats them in a 

23 Text, V, 382, 19; translation, v, 203. 

24 Dhammapada Commentary : text, I, 290; synopsis, Harvard Oriental 
Series, xxvm, 88; translation, xxix, 1-7. 
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way that meets their every wish. They report to the Buddha 
that they have only to wish for this or that, when the lay 
sister supplies it. A certain monk, thinking that this would 
be a delightful experience for him too, goes to the lay sister's 
house and does in fact experience her marvelous goodness. 
But considering that, if he entertained one single evil 
thought, she would, by her thought-reading power, know it 
and punish him, he does not dare to stay there. Buddha 
bids him control his thoughts and return. This he does and 
attains Saintship. He calls to mind ninety-nine of his pre- 
vious existences, and " perceives " that in each one of them 
the lay sister had been his wife and had murdered him, and 
has some not unnatural reflections on the subject. She, 
sitting in her house, sees all that passes in his mind, and says 
aloud : " Call up one more existence." He, by clairaudience, 
hears her, calls to mind the hundredth previous existence, 
and perceives that in that one also she had been his wife, 
and had spared his life when she had a good chance to take 
it. Rejoicing at that, he passes into Nibbana. 

The faculty of becoming visible or invisible may be taken 
as a counterpart of clairvoyance, or perhaps as a manifesta- 
tion of hypnotic power. When Moggallana dives into the 
ground and comes out again on the summit of Himalaya; he 
makes himself visible to the people all the way. And the 
Buddha makes the inhabitants of Savatthi and Saketa see 
each other, though the towns were seven leagues apart. 25 

Insensibility to pain is exemplified in the very charming 
story of Sariputta and the two demons, given by Warren in 
his Buddhism, at page 313. The text tells how Sariputta 
and Moggallana were living at Pigeon Glen. The venerable 
Sariputta, on a moonlight night, was seated under the open 
sky, with fresh-shaven pate, and in a state of trance. Two 
demons come flying along, and the one says, " What a chance 
to hit him a blow on his pate ! " " Don't try it," says the 
other. "Great is the monk, of great magic power." And 
so a second and a third time. But the demon can't resist. 

25 These instances are gravely cited by Buddhaghosa, as reported by Warren, 
J.P.T.S., 1891-1893, 114. 
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He deals Sariputta a stunning blow, fit to fell an elephant. 
Straightway, with the cry, " I am burning," the demon falls 
into hell. Moggallana asks Sariputta : " Are you comfor- 
table, brother ? " "I am comfortable, brother Moggallana, 
but my head troubles me a little." And the Buddha, hearing 
all this by supernatural audition, " breathes forth " an appro- 
priate and beautiful stanza. 

Insensibility to the pain of a burn is referred to in the 
promise of the Yoga-bhashya (111, 45), "fire burns him not." 
As an instance of this, Buddhaghosa cites the story of San- 
jlva. He was sunk in the Trance of Cessation, and sup- 
posed to be dead ; but when an attempt was made to cremate 
him, he remained unharmed by the fire. 26 

The activity of the subliminal consciousness is clearly re- 
ferred to in the Explanation to Yoga-bhashya (1, 24) : " Chaitra 
thinks intently, ' To-morrow I must get up just at daybreak,' 
and then after having slept he gets up at that very time 
because of the subliminal impression resulting from that 
intent thinking." This power of awaking from sound slum- 
ber at a predetermined hour is abundantly attested by com- 
mon experience, and also, for example, by J. M. Bramwell in 
his Hypnotism, pages 387, 115. And doubtless the power to 
"emerge from trance," or "rise out of trance" (one of the 
five "masteries" of Buddhaghosa at Book iv, section 103, 
the viitthana-vasi) is a power of a kindred nature. Insensi- 
bility to the pain of a burn may stand in relation to the facts 
of anaesthesia and analgesia, cited by Bramwell at pages 
360-361. Compare also his Index, under "Analgesia, in 
hypnosis, and post-hypnotic." 

Perhaps the most marvelous of all these "supernormal" 
attainments is the power of suffering one's body to be buried 
for a long time, and of resuming one's normal activities on 
release from the grave. Well-attested cases are indeed rare, 
but such in fact there are, and none is better attested or 
more wonderful than that of Haridas. This man had himself 
buried alive for six weeks at Lahore at the Court of Runjeet 
Singh in 1837. Thorough-going precautions were taken 

26 Warren, as above, 112. 
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against fraud, and the account of the matter is from the pen 
of Sir Claude Martin Wade, who was an actual eye-witness 
of the disinterment. The account was first printed by James 
Braid in a tiny book, 27 since become famous, entitled Obser- 
vations on Trance or Human Hybernation, Edinburgh, 1850. 
The very title of Braid's sober and judicial treatise intimates 
that he sees nothing miraculous in this performance, but 
regards it rather as analogous to the hibernation common in 
many animals, and as something that could be and was 
induced by natural, albeit most elaborate and painstaking, 
means. The case at any rate warns us against too ready 
incredulity concerning Hindu marvels that seem at first 
blush to pass the bounds of the possible. 

The interest of studying Yoga in the light of the discov- 
eries of modern psychology is well shown by the story of 
Ruchi and Vipula. This is indubitably a case of hypnosis 
and effective suggestion to the hypnotized subject to refrain 
from yielding to a strong temptation to do a sinful act. If 
we knew nothing about the psychological facts involved, we 
Occidentals should certainly not recognize the true signifi- 
cance of the narrative, especially as its technical features are 
presented in a terminology which those facts alone can 
elucidate. Thus the gaining power over another's will by 
hypnotizing is called " entering the body of another," " as 
wind enters an empty space " — phrases of hopeless obscurity 
until we know in detail the nature of the facts intended (see 
above, p. 133). The story is given in the Maha-Bharata, at 
xiii, 40-41, and is in brief as follows : 

The sage Devacarman had a wife of great beauty named 
Ruchi. Even the gods were enamored of her, and in par- 
ticular god Indra, whose illicit amours are notorious. Well 
aware of Indra's designs, the sage, before going away to 
perform a sacrifice, summons his pupil Vipula and bids him 
protect Ruchi and her virtue, and especially as against the 
lustful Indra. Vipula himself, a man of the utmost integrity 
and virtue and self-control, agrees to do the bidding of his 

27 A copy is in the Treasure Room of Harvard College Library. The account 
was reprinted in the Monist for July, 1900, Chicago. 
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teacher, and asks him in what form Indra may be expected 
to appear. " In any one of many forms," answers Deva^ar- 
man. " Indra may come wearing a diadem or a clout, as a 
brahman or as an outcaste, as a parrot or as a lion, as an old 
man or as a young man, or indeed in the form of the Wind- 
god. Therefore," he concludes, "watch over her with dili- 
gence." And so he departs. 

Vipula sagely reflects that, if the tempter can come in the 
form of the wind, a fence for the hermitage or a door for 
Ruchi's cottage would be of no avail. He resolves to protect 
her virtue " by the power of Yoga." " I will enter her body 
by Yoga, and in it I will abide, sunk in the deepest concen- 
tration. If I keep myself free from the slightest trace of 
passion, I shall incur no guilt." Accordingly, he sits down 
by her, who is seated, and gazes steadily with his eyes into 
her eyes, and so that her gaze meets his, and fills her mind 
with longing for what is right, so that she is averse especially 
to any adulterous deed or word. " Vipula entered her body 
as the wind enters space, and remained there motionless, 
invisible. Then, making rigid the body of his teacher's wife, 
he stayed there devoted to guarding her, and she was not 
aware of him." 

Indra, thinking, "This is my chance," comes now to the 
hermitage in the form of a man, young and very handsome, 
sees the body of Vipula seated and with staring eyes and 
motionless as a picture, and sees Ruchi also in all her loveli- 
ness. She, on seeing his superb beauty, wanted to rise and 
welcome him, and ask him who he was. But under the in- 
fluence of Vipula, she could not move a muscle. Indra 
makes known to her himself and his passion, and the need 
of prompt assent. Vipula recognizes her danger from her 
looks, redoubles the force of his hypnotic suggestion, "and 
bound with Yoga-bonds all her faculties," so that, although, 
in reply to Indra's " Come, come," she wanted to say " Yes," 
the words that actually escaped her were " Sir, what business 
hast thou to come here ? " She was, the story adds, not 
without embarrassment at the incivility of her answer, 
"spoken under the control of another." Indra now per- 
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ceives " with his supernormal eye " that Vipula is " in 
Ruchi's body like an image in a mirror," and that his case is 
therefore hopeless, and trembles lest Vipula curse him. 
Vipula "quits the body of Ruchi" (that is, terminates the 
hypnosis), and, with unstinted rebukes to the crestfallen Indra, 
tells him to take himself off. — Devagarman returns, and 
Vipula presents to him his wife unspoiled. 

The facts about hypnotism were unknown to the West a 
hundred years ago. In 1841, James Braid independently 
discovered and observed and described many of them, and it 
was he, who, less than eighty years ago, introduced the word 
'hypnotize' into English. Despite the extreme modernity 
of our knowledge of hypnotism and the modernity of its 
terminology, there is already a large and growing literature 
upon the subject, and the elaborate treatise of John Milne 
Bramwell, Hypnotism, its History, Practice, and Theory, 
London, 1906, gives a list of books and articles running into 
the hundreds. But it does not carry the history of hypnotism 
back beyond the times of Braid and Mesmer — a point that I 
note, not by way of carping, but rather by way of calling 
attention to an opportunity. Braid describes his technique 
for inducing hypnosis in the second chapter of his work on 
hypnotism, page 109 of the new edition of A. E. Waite, 
London, 1 899. The essential requirements are : the willing- 
ness on the part of the subject to submit himself, the com- 
fortable position, the steady and slightly strained gaze, the 
fixed attention, the gentle monotonous sensory stimulations. 
And these are substantially the same as those prescribed by 
Buddhaghosa almost exactly fifteen hundred years ago. — 
That significant discoveries should be made by a people, 
and be made again centuries after and quite independently 
by another people, — this is one of the astonishing facts of 
human history. 



